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CAPTAIN STAUNCY REPORTS PROGRESS AT HOME. 


CAPTAIN STAUNCY’S VOW. 


CHAPTER III, 


Tux village of Northam, which lies on the slope of a 
high tongue of land between Bideford Bay and the 
Torridge, is neither “ pretty,” nor “picturesque,” nor 
“romantic,” nor anything of the kind. It isa plain, 
antiquated, countrified looking place, with irregular rows 
of cottages, representiug the style of architecture which 
prevailed centuries ago, relieved occasionally by a dilapi- 
dated building of statelier proportions, disclosing signs 
of former gentility, at a time when the houses of the poor 
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were at a respectful distance from it, and it could boast ° 
of shrubbery, lawn, and orchard. The plainness of the 
village, however, by no means detracts from its merit, 
for historic associations of no small interest have -ga- 
thered round this little hamlet, from the days of Ubba, 
the Danish chieftain and robber, to the days of James 
Stauncy; and warriors of note, seamen of renown, friars 
of doubtful reputation, have in their turn given Northam 
a name, and made it, “for the nonce,” asmalllion. It is 
not of these, however, that we have now to write, Had 
the Captain’s dwelling been elsewhere, the village would 
have been left alone in its quietude; but there—in the 
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street which lies at right angles to the main road, and 
which leads to the Appledore Causeway, is the selfsame 
cottage he once-ealled his home. Time has not changed 
it greatly. 


fortable warmth upon the front air. The window by its 
side is somewhat modernized, mdeed, and imstead of the 
double hatch there is a panelled door. ‘In all other re- 
spects it is the same cottage still. 

By the side of a bright fire in that happy home sat 
Mary Stauncy, waiting the return of her husband. The 
children were settled for the night, and everything in 
the little sitting-room was made to wear an air of cheeri- 
ness, that would have brightened a cloudy brow had it 
darkened the door. But Stauncy’s brow was not clouded 
when he stepped in lightly, and saluted his smiling wife. 
On the contrary, his manner was unusually lively, and, 
being quite himself again, having shaken off the effects 
of his morning potations, he laughingly said, “'The old 
boy was in good cue for once, Mary, and I’m a richer 
man than I was yesterday. He has come out hand- 
some.” 

Now, Mary Stauncy, who was a woman of a penetrat- 
ing mind, and thoroughly sterling im character, had a 
marvellous contempt for the said Mr. Phillipson. She 
mistrusted and seorned him, and her dislike was the 
barbed arrow of a woman’s aversion. She therefore re- 
plied, in a tone which showed that strong feelings were 
on the instant awakened: “ And not before it was time, 
James. He has often promised to do something, but his 
promises, like himself, are worthless. Here are your 
best years running out, and what do you get for it? 
Depend upon it, when you answer his purpose no longer, 
he'll send you adrift with as littke compunction as he 


turned Nanny Heale out of house and home—the poor 
old creature.” 

“Cut the painter, eh, Mary ?” he replied, smiling. 

“ Yes—cut the painter, James, and no joke in it 


either. Ill be a serious thing to get older and poorer 
at the same time, living, as I may say, from hand to 
mouth, and letting time go by us until every opportunity 
for bettermg ourselves has passed away, because your 
unprincipled employer is pleased to keep us off and on, 
promising and promising, without ever intending to 
perform.” 

“ Nonsense, Mary,” replied the captain: “we're young 
enough yet, and all our spring tides are not done with. 
Though you think so ill of the merchant, it isn’t all 
breath he deals in ;” and, laying the fifty pound note on 
the table, he added, “ Look, there’s a hansel.” 

The little woman coloured scarlet. Surprise, pleasure, 
hope, suspicion, marshalled themselves hastily in her 
bosom ; and, as there aretimes when the whelming tide 
of the heart keeps back the faculties of thought and ut- 
terance, she remained for a few moments silent. But, as 
the blood stole gradually from her cheeks, and a pallor 
all the more death-like spread over them, she gave utter- 
ance to her uppermost thought—the offspring of that 
intuition which is woman’s surest and safest logic, and 
said, “ Well, James, that’s a fine prize, surely; but I’m 
certain there’s roguery in it.” 

* Roguery ?” 

“ Yes, roguery, James. That covetous, dishonourable 
old man would as soon part with his blood as with his 
money, wnless he had seme bad scheme in his mind. 
It’s no little would make him hand over a fifty pound 
note ; and, to my eyes, every letter of it spells a warning.” 

“Come, come, Mary: you are too hard upon him, and 
really you might have been gossiping with that old 
croaking witch, Betty Eastman—you speak so solemnly 


The huge chimney projects where it always | 
projected, supporting the front wall, and wasting its eom- | 
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about warning. The worst thing of the kind I know 
of is, the warning to pack up, and go over the bar the 
first tide.” ) 

“Fo-night, James ?” 

“To-night, Mary, and # fine wind we shall have for 
it, I reckon. But you're all owt at sea yourself, and 
look as melancholy as if you were going to a fimeral, 
The note, which I thought would raise your spirits, has 
put a damper on them, sure enough.” 

“ And no wonder,” she replied, with tears in her eyes, 
“T’ve had a weight on my mind all day, and a presen- 
timent that something unfortunate would happen. [ 
dreamt about you last night, James; and, though our 
sleep-thoughts may be nothing but airy fancies most 
times, we cannot always dismiss them as such. They 
hang about our minds like living realities, and there’s no 
reason why they shouldn’t now and then be true warn. 
ings. I have no wish to make too much of my dream, 
but it haunts me whether I will or not. I saw you, as 
plain as could be, waiking among the sand hills, and 
soon the sky grew suddenly dark—so dark, that I lost 
sight of your form, until, by the glare of a vivid flash of 
lightning, I beheld you sinking in a quicksand. A 
wild shriek soumé@ed above the roaring wind, drowned . 
only by the pealing thunder, and when the cloud passed 
away, and the sum shone out brightly again as before, 
you were gone—lost to me, I thought, for ever. As 
soon, therefore, as you showed me the note, it flashed 
across my mind ina moment—that’s the quicksand : old 
Phillipson will make us swp sorrow yet.” 

“I hope mot, Mary,” the captain replied, with as 
cheerful and easy a manmer as he could assume in the 
face of an wphraiding comscience ; “things are brighier 
than you think for. Get my traps together, and all will 
be right, you'll see.” And when the church elock tolled 
out the hour of eleven, the eaptain, who had talked him- 
self into a comfortable state again, rose to depart. 

“ James,” said his wife, who was still struggling with 
her misgivings, “you haven’t teld me where you're 
bound, and when I may expect you again.” 

“You know, my love,” he answered, “that Phillipson 
always gives his orders the last thing. You shall hear 
from me as soon as possible: so don’t be down-hearted.” 
And, folding her in his arms, he bade her farewell, with 
a warmth of true affection which did but make the pang 
more poignant which apprehension had inflicted. 

“God bless youand keep you,” she said sobbing ; and 
before those strange emotions which were conflicting 
within could express themselves further, he was on his 
way to Appledore. 

She watched him down the street, as he walked 
briskly along, encount ring the frosty night air; and 
when his footfall no longer resounded on the hard cause- 
way, she clasped her hands, and said, “ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 


CHAPTER IV. : 

Tue “Sarah Ann” was as smart a little brig as ever 
crossed Bideford Bar. She lay in the Pool that night 
with her head seaward, dividing the flowing tide, as 
though she were rushing through it, and rising to the 
gentle swell with a seeming impatience to be gone. And 
shortly after midnight the word was given to weigh 
anchor and shake out the sails; and James Stauncy once 
more bade farewell to the Torridge and the Taw. 

A light haze had gathered over the waters, but the 
gibbous moon, which still rode high in the heavens, 
shone brightly. In queenly majesty she looked down 
on that quiet scene, watching over unconscious slum- 
berers ; and though little of the landscape could be seed, 
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as the vessel passed Graysand, yet, when she had cleared 
the bar, the land-mist was left behind, and the bay, dis- 
tinctly traceable, sparkled everywhere with silvery 
brightness. 

The ship’s company, besides the skipper and Mr. 
Mogford the mate, consisted of eight seamen and an ap- 
prentice, whose name was Jim Ortop, a cross-grained 
vexatious youngster, whose cunning at one time, and 
sulkiness at another, procured for him most days what 
the sailors called “ monkeys’ ’lowance.” 

The men, having seen all snug, were lounging in the 
forecastle, where the look-out was stationed; and as the 
vessel sped along under courses, with a fine breeze, they 
beguiled the time by giving utterance to sundry and 
divers reflections. 

“We shall have a change of weather soon, I’m 
thinking,” said Harry Cole. ‘“D’ye hear how the sea 
roars at the rock’s nose?” 

“Ay, ay,” replied Jem Kelly; “a ring round the 
moon, and a roar at the snuffler, is a sure sign of a slap- 
ping sou’-wester, and it'll be ready for us, all brewed, 
before we reach the chops of the Channel.” 

“Doyou know where we're bound ?” said Sam Pickard. 
“JT made sure we were going foreign when Mr. Phillipson 
said to the cap’n, as he bade him good-bye, ‘Keep your 
weather eye open, cap’n.’ ” 

“T didn’t like the way the gov’nor and the cap’n 
whispered and laughed as they parted,” answered Kelly. 
“T overheard the cap’n tell the mate just now, that we 
were going up the Straits, and that, according to the 
ship’s papers, the bales we’ve got on board are bales 
of broad-cloth, which he said were heavily insured.” 
And having thus delivered himself he winked hard, for 
his own private amusement. 

“ Bales of broad-cloth!” responded Jack Purden, with 
a sarcastic laugh, “bales of list, more like; and a fine 
market the old rogue will make of it, I'll warrant you.” 
And Jim Ortop saw by the bright moonlight that he too 
winked in a very knowing and emphatic nanner. 

“The last time we were up the Mediterranean,” Jim 
chimed in, “the cap’n knocked me overboard, and if it 
han’t been for Ned Birch, I should have been drowned. 
If he serves me so again, I'll run away.” 

“ Where will you run to, you young seapegrace?” said 
Pickard. “How is it you haven’t got that rope stowed 
away yet? Look sharp, or the end of it will make ac- 
quaintance with your shoulders.” 

And so they talked and joked, and moralized too, by 
times, until the day began to dawn; and the order was 
given, as the wind had freshened, to clew up the courses 
and wash the deck. 

They were still within sight of the Cornish coast, when 
the sun rose gloomily into the thickening sky, assuming 
the cold red hue which characterizes a frosty morning, 
and then the dull greasy look which bespeaks’a thaw, or, 
may be, a storm. 

Before nine o’clock, the ship had been so far eased of 
canvass that she was scudding under top-sails. Dark 
banks of clouds began to lower in the horizon. The 
wind, which had risen to a gusty gale, and veered fre- 
quently, swept and howled through the rigging; and so 
threatening were appearances, that when Jim Ortop went 
whistling up the shrouds to execute some trifling order, 
he had to run the gauntlet for it as soon as he reached 
the deck. : 

“You whistling rascal!” said Cole, “don’t you know 
you can’t be whistling when there’s a wind, without 
raising @ hurricane? If I hear you at that again, I'll 
make a figure-head of you.” 


But the warning came too late. The wind; which had. 
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been chopping about, determinately settled into a stern 
sou’-wester, and began to muster its forces for a deadly 
assault. Gusty and gustier still, it swept the rain-clouds 
hurriedly along the sky, exciting the billows into a wild 
tumult. 

The captain was obliged to alter his course a point or 
two, in consequence of this state of things; but he kept 
the vessel’s head as close to the wind as possible, and 
carried all the sail she would bear. 

“We shall have a dirty time of it, Mr. Mogford,” he 
said. “ We must batten all down, and keep her facing it 
as long as we ean.” , 

“ There’s no telling, sir,” replied the mate, “how it may 
go. We haven't got the worst of it yet, for certain.” 

Nor had they. Hour after hour the tempest increased 
in violence, until it became a perfect hurricane. Pausing 
to take breath, and sobbing and sighing, as if in vexation, 
whilst it lulled, the raging wind recovered itself to blow 
more frantically, bending the brig to the gunwale, and 
sending green waves over her, whose hissing crests rose 
haughtily and broke in briny showers améd her spars 
and rigging. Right skilfully did Stauncy handle her, 
and gallantly she carried herself, struggling bravely with 
the wild writhing billows, which chased each other like 
giants at their gambols. Now she beat them off, hiding 
her bows in spray and foam; and again she baffled them, 
rising on their towering heads; and so she held on her 
way, straining, creaking, and groaning under the exertion, 
with scarcely a stitch of canvass on, and reeling to and 
fro like a drunken man. 

The evening began to draw in, and, until the moon 
arose to cast a pale and sickly light over the wide waste 
of tumultuous waters, the darkness added to the terror 
of the storm. Nothing could be seen but the white foam 
of waves, which smote the “Sarah Ann” at times with 
ominous crashes, and buried her awhile in the angry 
deep. The men, who had lashed themselves to different 
parts of the vessel for safety, began to despair; and 
Stauncy himself perceived that the case was serious. 
Still, however, he carried on, until a gust more wilful 
than its fellows rent the stay-sail into strips, which 
streamed out into the wind, or flogged and cracked with 
restless fury; and a monster wave, bent on destruction, 
broke over the trembling vessel, sweeping the caboose 
and part of the bulwarks overboard, and with them the 
pride and life of the crew, Jim Kelly. 

“ He’s gone, sir,” shouted the men, “Jim’s overboard, 
sir ;” and the order to wear the ship was immediately 
given. But the seaman was beyond the reach of help, 
and all that Stauncy could do was to look after the 
safety of the rest. 

“ We'll run before it, Mr. Mogford,” he said; “I don’t 
know what else we can do.” And away flew the brig 
with bare poles, plunging and rolling in the seething 
waters, with the promise, as Pickard expressed it, of 
leg-bail to any amount. Nor did she belie herself. 
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Tue walks about the hills at Bettws are delightful; the 
bracing ‘moutitain air, the grand distant prospects, the 
lakes and the bays, each with their own wild flowers, are 
beautiful. Sometimes whole acres are covered with fern; 
the common brake growing in masses, the tall poimts 
bend down at the top, and, receiving the sun’s rays, they 
seem at a distance as if they were of whitish-greem 
colour, and have a hue of their own, quite distinct from 
the greenness of the summer grass. The cattle and 
AA 
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sheep feed largely on the hills, especially on the Snow- 
don range of mountains, which stretches almost through 
the county of Caernarvon. The ancient Welsh, who 
called the Snowdon heights the Eyri mountains, had a 
proverb, “ As Mona could supply corn for all the inhabi- 
tants of Wales, so could the Eyri mountains afford pas- 
ture for all its herds.” We sometimes in our walks felt 
a little timid of the cattle. Now and then a strong black 
bull made the echoes of his voice resound in the crags 
and ravines, and seemed to resent the approach of 
strangers on his domain, even long before they could 
reach him. A friend who was engaged on a mountain 
picture, and who was at that time in some sort a dweller 
among the mountains, as well as a dweller in tents, told 
us that if he fixed his tent on a narrow ledge of rock, he 
felt quite safe. These animals would look up at him, and 
roar with all their might, but their instinct taught them 
that narrow ledges on which they could not turn, and 
which might break under their weight, were no fit places 
for cattle. 

Generally, however, both cattle and sheep added to the 
picturesqueness of the scene, when the small black sleek 
cows fed in quiet troops, and the sheep grazed peacefully 
on lands where once the red deer strode in majesty, and 
‘ the loud howl of the wolf resounded. The milk of these 
Welsh cows is rich, but small in quantity; but a farmer 
told us that attempts to rear a larger kind of cattle on 
the heights had not succeeded; though it was sometimes 
done in meadows around the villages. These latter ani- 


mals sometimes made a meal of a portion of an artist’s 
tent, when left in a meadow; and hence we used to say it 
was no wonder that Welsh beef was tough. 

The sheep, for some miles around Bettws, and on the 
Snowdon hills, are the small Alpine animals, well known 


for the sweetness of their mutton. They receive some 
care when belonging to farms on the mountains, but often 
they are literally sheep without a shepherd, dependent on 
their own resources, and guided by their instinct to seek 
more pastures farther down the mountains when winter 
approaches. Our lowland sheep are a helpless and silly 
race, and if one of the flock jump over a stick held before 
him, the whole number will jump over that spot, even 
though the stick be withdrawn. But these mountain 
sheep, though they will run from a stranger in human 
form, will, when the fox emerges from his hiding place, 
or the kite comes swooping down on their young, form 
themselves into a body, advancing upon and harassing 
the enemy, or, making a shrill whistle to alarm all the 
party, they will scamper to some lofty crag where the fox 
cannot reach them. ‘These little animals seem to have a 
strong love of their mountain home, and if taken away 
will walk all night on the way towards it. A Warwick- 
shire farmer told me, that, prizing the flavour of the 
Welsh mutton, he once bought a flock of these mountain 
sheep. Though carefully folded, they at night-time over- 
leaped their boundaries, and next morning the shepherd 
who was sent to bring them back, found the stray flock 
walking on as steadily as if driven on by a shepherd, and 
more than five miles on their way towards their native 
mountains. Notwithstanding all efforts to restrain them, 
they wandered away so repeatedly, that he had to part 
with the flock. 

We were often amused at Bettws by observing that 
the fowls roosted at the very top of a tree which grew in 
the village. They looked much too heavy for its 
branches, but they slept securely there, which perhaps 
they might not have done had they settled themselves 
in lower quarters. Though foxes never come down into 
the village during summer, yet, sometimes in severe wea- 
ther they become very bold. In the spring of 1860, they 





descended to the clergyman’s house, which stands half 
way up a wooded hill, and devoured all the fowls, leavin 
only their heads in the yard. They also killed a number 
of young lambs belonging to a mountain farm, and, merely 
eating a portion out of the neck of each little victim, lef; 
it either dying or dead. The men of Bettws went away 
with their dogs to the mountains, and soon found a young 
cub ina hole. Taking the cub out and pinching its ear 
so as to make it utter a cry, its little plaintive wail soon 
brought the dam within reach; the foxes were then 
brought down, and were carried off to be domesticated 
and used instead of house-dogs. 

The Conway is one of the most beautiful of rivers; 
flowing for twenty miles through rocks up to the town of 
Conway, and often through bogs, with their peat mosses, 
it has acquired a rich brown tint, upon which the white 
surf, as it breaks on the stones, has a beautiful effect of 
colour. It is, at the entrance of the village, spanned by 
an iron bridge, which, because it was built soon after the 
battle of Waterloo, is called Waterloo Bridge. It well 
deserves the old Welsh name of Kynwy, the chief of 
rivers. Though no longer famous for its pearl fisheries, 
yet the mussel (Mya margaritifera) is as plentiful as when 
Julius Cesar had its pearls made into a breast-plate, © 
which he dedicated to Venus in her temple at Rome. 
Now, the Conway is prized for other benefits, and is 
navigated by many a ship of commerce, while at Bettws 
one may see, here and there, a fisher standing up to his 
knees, with rod in hand, intent on catching salmon or 
other fish. This is still a good fishing ground, though 
no longer what it was in the seventeenth century, when 
a Welsh servant would stipulate that he should not be 
compelled to eat salmon more than thrice a week. The 
beautiful falls on the river, and the many scenes of beauty 
along its course, afford numerous landscapes for the 
painter; and white tents are dotted here and there about 
it, often with a small fire burning by the tent, to keep olf 
the midges, which, with their tiny stings, so often annoy 
and distress the artist. 

Nowhere, however, does the river glide more softly 
and sweetly than when it flows past the little churchyard 
of Bettws, at about a quarter of a mile from the spot 
where the Llugwy joinsit. A loud, brawling, rapid river 
it is at most parts, but here it runs so gently, that toa 
poetic mind it might seem as if it respected the place 
where the living worship and the dead repose; and its 
murmurs amid the brambles and sedges at its sides are 
lowas awhisper. The churchyard is one of the prettiest 
spots in the neighbourhood; and there, passing through 
its Lych gate, we often loved to linger, watching the 
brown glassy surface of the river, which reflected the 
trees and flowers and the clouds that passed over the 
blue sky. The swallow flitted above it, and was so clearly 
imaged that his shadow seemed like a bird down in the 
depths, and the water wag-tail, and the ring-ousel made 
merry among the stones. The walls of the churchyard, 
built as many walls are here, of large stones laid upon each 
other, without mortar, and the cavities filled up by 
smaller stones, served for a pleasant seat where one might 
sit and think how many generations of the dead lay around 
us, all living yet in some place unknown to us; all oncelike 
ourselves, with weaknesses and infirmities of body an? 
spirit, tempted to sin, exposed to sorrow. The wild flowers 
wave above their graves, the sods of the valley are swee! 
about them; and some now with their Father in heave 
may be wondering, in the clear light of fulfilled faith, how 
we can find this world so dear, when so glorious a home 
is awaiting us. Some very grand trees grow in this 
churchyard. The ash and sycamore with their brigh? 
green boughs, contrast with the deep green foliage and 
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coral berries of two most picturesque old yewtrees. Fine 
old trees they are, doubtless older than the little church; 
and though no record tells of the hands which planted 
them, they were in all probability reared by those old 
planters and gardeners, the monks; for the site on which 
the church stands was once occupied by a monastery, 
called Bettws Wyrion Iddon; or, the Bead House of the 
children of Iddon. 

No artist paints the church, for neither is its exterior 
nor interior fitted to adorn a picture; but the scenery 
around is often portrayed. It was from the wall of this 
churchyard that Benjamin Leader painted his charm- 
ing picture called “ Still Evening,” exhibited not long 
ago, and in which he gave the grand old yews, and 
the churchyard slabs and head-stones, and the sweet 
russet water of the Conway, and its bordering flowers 
and sedges, while he omitted the church itself. Many an 
artist comes to sit on the wall or in the Lych gate, to 
copy one or more of these trees; for, rich as Bettws is in 
woods, it can scarcely show finer trees than these. They 
ave often placed in pictures representing some other 
scene, and in some compositions the little quiet grave- 
yard is copied, and a church from some other village is 
placed in the midst. This proceeding is common, and 
justifiable enough ; and the artists have the exampie of 
Turner, who would paint a landscape on one side of a 
bridge, and, walking round it, would place amidst it a 
church which towered on the other. The walls of the 
little edifice are of stone; some very old timbers may be 
seen in it, but there seem no means of ascertaining its age, 
for its windows and doorways have all been so restored 
and altered, that no particular period is indicated. The 
tombs around it are mostly of slate, and the marks on 
this substance are erased sooner than on stone; but 
neither on these, nor on some very old looking hoary 
stone slabs, could we trace a date of more than a hundred 
years back, 

But there is one old and interesting tomb which stands 
in a little niche inside the church. It is that of Gru- 
fydd, the son of Davydd Goch, brother to Llywelyn, the 
last prince of Wales—a recumbent figure of a warrior 
in mailed armour, with his feet resting on a couchant 
‘lion. The hands of the grim-looking warrior are up- 
lifted on his breast, as though he intended 

** For past omissions to atone, 
By saying endless prayers in stone.” 
This effigy was probably carved about the reign of 
Edward I, or a little later. It contains no date, though 
the words of its inscription are very legible: “ Hic jacet, 


‘Grufydd ap Davydd Goch. Agnus Dei, miserere mei.” 


From the Welsh clergyman we learned, however, that 
the remains of the warrior are not beneath this tomb, 
which is now placed by the communion table, but are 
interred under the little wooden gallery at the west end 
of the church. He also informed us that some old wood 
carvings nailed on to some parts of the pulpit, had been 
brought there from Gwydir House, the seat of the 
Wynne family, now by marriage come into possession of 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby. ‘The carvings are probably 


-about two centuries old. 


Bettws Church is dedicated to St. Michael; but the 
people of the village believe that it was built by this 
saint. I once, when sitting in the churchyard, observed 
that the parish clerk, who was mowing the grass, care- 
fully selected and tied into bundles a quaxtity of betony 
which was growing there. To those unacquainted with 
this plant, it may be described as about a foot and a half 
high, with purplish red flowers, of the form termed by 
the botanist labiate, or lipped. Its erect stem is square, 


<and its leaves are heart-shaped at the base, of oblong 





form, and edged with rounded notches. It is the Be- 
tonica officinalis of botanists, and grows usually in woods 
and thickets, and not among grass. Indeed, I never 
saw it in any other churchyard than that of Bettws, 
where it is plentiful. This plant had in earlier times a 
very high repute for its tonic virtues, and it is likely 
that its prevalence on this spot results from its having 
been planted by the monks, for in every monastery it 
would be reared in the physic-garden. It is still valued 
in English villages as a remedy for headache, and 
Sir William Hooker says that its name of betony is 
altered from the Celtic bentonic, ben signifying head; 
and tonic good. The old Italian proverbs respecting it, 
“Sell your coat and buy betony,” and “He has more 
virtues than betony,” tell of its ancient reputation; and 
it appears really to possess some cephalic properties. 

Interested in observing that the plant was prized also 
in Wales, I asked the clerk what he called it. 

“Tt is,” said he, “herb St. Fraiid.” 

“ And who was St. Fraiid P” I asked. 

“Oh, St. Fraiid lived at a place a little way down the 
Conway, and she built a church there. Llan is the 
Welsh name for a church, and so the place is called 
Llansaintfraiid ; and she blessed this herb, and it is good 
for headache. St. Michael built Bettws Church,” added 
the old man, “and when he had built it, he cut down 
some of the rushes which grew down here by the river, 
and tied them in bundles. He threw them into the 
river, and they floated down the Conway to the place 
where the saint lived. It was two or three days before 
Easter, and now, always a day or two before Good Friday, 
some sweet little fish come up. They are much liked by 
visitors, and are sold for half-a-crown a dozen, and they 
have a strong smell of rushes.” . 

Clever little fish, thought I, to know the time so well, 
since Easter is a moveable festival; but it would have 
required a far stronger argument than any that I could 
use, to shake the faith of the simple-hearted peasant, in 
the old village tradition. True it is, as I afterwards 
found, that in March and April a small slender fish, 
with a delicate odour like that of wet green rushes, is 
found in the Conway. From its description, it would 
seem to be the smelt, though the odour of this little 
fish is rather more like that of the cucumber than 
the rushes. As for St. Fraiid, she must have been a 
favourite Welsh saint, for nineteen churches are dedicated 
to her, though the church at Dlansaintfraiid happens to 
be dedicated to St. Bridget, but may possibly have been 
built on the site of a monastery or a hermit’s dwelling. 

Sunday was a pleasant day at Bettws-y-Coed, and it 
was well observed. The tents and umbrellas disappeared 
from hill and vale, and at the English morning service 
the church was quite full, The men of other times had 
bequeathed to us this strong though plain building. 
“ They worshipped here a long time ago; we worship here 
to-day,” and many who had spent the week in observing 
the works of God, came now to listen reverently to his 
word. 

There were two Welsh services, besides the English 
one, held in the church; but almost all the people of 
Bettws are dissenters. Their chapels seem quite full, 
and their singing sounded very sweet as we passed them. 
On Sunday evenings, too, the sound of psalmody comes 
from many a cottage, while often a little group of singers 
sit on some rocky or flower-clad knoll, amid fern and 
heather, and sing very sweetly and correctly. Both in 
their psalmody and in the old carols which we heard on 
other days, there was much pathos. This prevails in 
almost all their native airs; and the late Mr. John Parry 
used to say, that the tones of the ancient Welsh airs were 
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expressions of the afflictions which they were suffering 
at the period when they were composed. Doubtless, the 
annual meeting of bards and minstrels—the Histeddfodd 
—has done much to keep up the love of music among 
them; and long may this sweet melody be heard -amid 
the mountains. This great festival has been for centuries 
the national Olympics of Wales; and in earlier times, no 
bard was held as such, without some testimonials from 
the Eisteddfodd. The person of the bard was sacred in 
hall or cottage, and in those days no gentleman was con- 
sidered as accomplished, who could not play upon the harp. 
An ancient manuscript says, “A bard must have no 
niaked weapon; he must be the minister of peace, refuge, 
and justice;” and adds, “ There are four chairs of Song 
and Bardism; one of which is the chair of Gwynedd, 
Mono, and the Isle of Man; the motto of which is, 
‘O Jesus, repress injustice.’ ” 

These great assemblies were formerly held triennially, 
and gatherings at some friendly castle were presided 
over by the Prince himself. They met to give laws to 
poetry and music, and also to investigate historical 
statements, in order to insure truth. But the modern 
Eisteddfodd embraces a larger number of objects. In 
the one held lately at Conway Castle, prizes were 
given for improvements in agriculture and other in- 
struments, models of schooners, etc.; and were also 
adjudged for good pictures of Welsh scenery. Essays 
on the Welsh language, an essay on Conway and its en- 
virons, a translation into Welsh of the “ Paradise Lost,”’ 
and many other compositions competed for prizes ; while 
works of female industry were examined by ladies, and 
appropriate rewards bestowed. One woman received a 
pound for the best knitted pair of stockings; “and,” 
said a young woman of Bettws to me, “I shall try next 
year to obtain a prize, for I can knit as well as any one.” 

It was on a pleasant evening in August, that a little 
party, who had been to Conway to the Eisteddfodd, re- 
turned with great joy to Bettws. All the village went 
out to welcome them, and to hear the good news that 
they had obtained a prize for singing some anthems, and 
other sacred pieces, while they wore a green leaf each in 
their hats, as token of their success at the Eisteddfodd. 
They told us that several choirs of singers had gone 
from the neighbouring villages. Some were composed 
of forty people, but that of Bettws numbered twenty- 
seven. ‘There was difficulty in determiming which of 
two of these choirs the better deserved the prize of ten 
pounds to be awarded; and hence, it was divided between 
two, and our villagers came back with their five pounds. 

We never heard the harp in Bettws, except as it was 
played by a poor blind lad of the village, who played the 
plaintive air familiar to many, “Ah, Nyd y nos;” but 
the old Welsh historian, Giraldus Cambrensis, tells that, 
in his time, “every family had its maidens and harps to 
entertain travellers;” and adds, “they do not sing in 
unison, like the inhabitants of other countries, but in 
different parts,” and this part-singing, though no longer 
peculiar to Wales, we still found practised in some of the 
lowliest homes. 

There is no doubt that this national meeting, besides 
being a great educational means, tends to keep up 
kindly feelings among the Welsh. Our little party 
often remarked the truth of an opinion which we heard 
before we knew the peasantry of North Wales, that a 
kinder and more friendly race could nowhere be found. 
We cannot indeed subscribe to the lines of an old Welsh 
triad, which says, 


“ Hast thou heard the saying of Cardgyffio, 
The aged, whilst reading the book of Cato? 
Hic is not a good man who is not a Welshman.” 
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But we can praise both the manners and morals of the 
Welsh villagers. The records of modern crime show 
how little exists among these simple people: and thoge 
familiar with other villages are struck at once by seein 
how superior are the people of these mountain villages to 
many others, inthe purity and innocence of their manners, 
in the absence of rudeness, and in devout attendance op 
their religious duties. They are also very kind and 
neighbourly to each other, and when any of their num. 
ber is carried on the bier to his last home, every cottage 
in Bettws sends one of its members to the funeral, where, 
when a plate is carried round to receive donations, each 
one gives a small sum to help to defray the necessary 
expenses. 

Often, in our wandering about the neighbourhood, on 
asking our way of some peasant, we received the answer, 
“Dim Sassenach,” “I don’t know Saxon.” Many of the 
people of Bettws, as well as other mountain villages, 
speak English, however, with more or less fluency, and 
in the little school-house, supported by Lord Willoughby 
d@’Eresby, the children are taught English. Doubtless, in 
each sucegeding generation, English will become more 
generally spoken; and, regarding it on the principle of 
utility, it is desirable, if the Welsh are to take their 
places among the English, Scotch, and Irish, who are 
now competing for those advantages open, in modem 
days, to industry and talent. But the antiquary and the 
literary man take another view of the subject, and feel 
unwilling to lose the old language of that great Celtic 
race, once so largely spread over Europe. ‘The genile- 
man who presided recently at the Eisteddfodd—Mr. 
Morgan—says that this is impossible; that the lan- 
guage cannot be given up wholly. In a very noble 
speech made on the occasion, he says, “ You cannot 
transplant the feelings and ideas of one people into the 
language of another. You might as well transplant one 
of our mountain pines into the stiff London clay; you 
might as well try to make yonder ivy grow on a Man- 
chester cotton mill. Those every-day expressions, those 
familiar phrases, those household words, which to the 
stranger seem so meaningless, so common-place, are 
bound up with associations deep and dear as life itself 
Those words are the reflections of thoughts which were 
born with our birth, which grow with our growth, which 
will be afloat with the last images that float before our 
dying eyes. You cannot lightly touch what is so deep. 
When you deal with that language you are dealing with 
sacred things, you are treading on holy ground. The 
truth is, that our national language is nothing more than 
the reflection of our national character. Neither was 
created in a day; both have grown up for centuries; 
both have for centuries taken their form and colouring 
from every beautiful object around us. The same 
nationality which breathes in our language is written in 
the wild shapes of our mountains; it may be traced in 
the winding of every beautiful valley, its voice is in 
every torrent that shakes the mountain crest. You cal- 
not eradicate that language without eradicating that 
nationality; and to eradicate that nationality would be 
about as easy as to tear up Cader Idris, or old Snowdon 
himself.” 

It is certain that the names of places in Wales are 
very often associated with poetic legend, or old super- 
stition, or have a poetry in them as descriptive of the 
scene. The name of Bettws-y-Coed, the chapel, or Bead 
House of the wood, is significant enough, and reminds us 
of what Ruskin calls the pretty childish name of one of 
the Swiss cantons—Underwalden, under the Wood. 
Then there are the Shepherd’s Hill of Storms; the Hill 
of Content; the Hill of Slaughter; the Valley of Woe; 
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the Hill of Contention; the Vale of Execution; the 
Mountain Top, and the Hill of the Wane, where the last 
Llywelyn, the heroic, the generous, and the compas- 
sionate, laid him down to die beneath a tree. Some 
names tell of the superstitions of old times. Such are 
Holywell, St. Winifred’s Well, and others; while the 
belief that there may be heard in some dreary regions 
“The airy tongues that syllable men’s names,” 

is by no means extinct among the Welsh peasantry. The 
dark gloomy rocks of Lake Idwal, which is within a 
short drive from Bettws, are believed yet to echo with 
the wailings of the unquiet spirit of Dunawt, who mur- 
dered the infant Idwal, the heir of Prince Owen Gwynedd, 
by plunging him into the dark waters. Strangely and 
mournfully does the wind sound in the deep ravines 
among the precipitous and terrific-iooking rocks around 
the scene, and might indeed well suggest the idea of the 
howl of despair. 

Lovely and beautiful as is Bettws during three parts 
of the year, never more beautiful, say the artists, than 
when autumn has touched the tints of its myriad 
leaves, yet it must, like all mountainous regions, be 
very dreary in winter, when tourists and artists have 
departed, when the coaches no longer come through the 
village, and when hill and valley are covered with 
snow. ‘The snow lies for three or four months on 
those lofty hills and mountains, and has often scarcely 
left their summits even in May. The sum is hidden all 
this time behind the hills, and its first gleam touches 
the toll-house, just at the end of the bridge, and then 
all Bettws runs out to see the sum. Buskin remarks 
that mountaineers rarely speak in favour of mountainous 
lands. They rather characterize their country as “a 
frightful country,” while the Lowland peasant, so far 
from thinking his country frightful, probably thinks it a 
very perfect country. ‘“ What a lovely home is yours!” 
we once remarked to a Welsh clergyman, whose pretty 
parsonage lay in a grassy valley amid a vast amphi- 
theatre of hills. He shook his head in silence. “Nay, 
but you surely admire this grand scenery!” “Perhaps 
so, for three months in the year,’ was his reply. 
Whenever we referred to the grandeur of the mountains 
we found that the people spoke in somewhat mournful 
tones of the winter :anong them. They rather wondered 
at our enthusiastic delight in their village. “It is 
rather dull and lonely here,” they said. 





SEA-SERPENT STORIES, 


BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 


THE sea-serpent fiction, which has amused some of us 
and astonished others during the last few years, had its 
origin on the shores of America. The belief in it was 
never anything more than a vulgar error fostered by 
romancing travellers. The same country, however, 
which gave birth to the error, was the first to furnish an 
honest exposure of it. Dr. 8. L. Mitchell, as early as 
1828, in a summary of the progress of natural science in 
the United States, read before the New York Lyceum, 
gave a very satisfactory explanation of the circumstances 
which produced this fabulous monster of zoology. 
Whatever stories may have accumulated round this 
myth in the progress of years, about six tales may be 
taken as the fathers of this long line of fiction. 

; The Sea-serpent, as it was called from the first, made 
its earliest recorded appearance on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, and frightened the neighbourhood of Gloucester 
(U. 8.) with its presence. Observations are said to have 
been made, and certainly evidence was collected that 





looked very imposing. A learned society published 
a book on the subjeci, with the figure of the enormous 
reptile, under the name of “ Scoliophis.” 

As the fishermen and naturalists could not catch him 
and bring him on shore for inspection, it was thought 
necessary to fortify the story with oaths. Many affida- 
vits were filed, setting forth what several deponents be- 
lieved they had seen. If swearing could have proved 
the existence of the monster, all doubt would ‘have been 
removed; but, when this evidence came to be carefully 
sifted, it was found to deal more with opinions than with 
facts. 

The half-dozen original sea-serpent stories begin at 
Boston, the Athens of America, and the recognised home 
of American imagination. It had been determined. at 
this highly-favoured place to put a steamboat in opera- 
tion, to coast along the shore, and to convey passengers 
from point to point. It was foreseen that such a vessel 
would traverse the currents, and pass among the islands 
with an ease and a speed unknown to boats moved only 
by oars and sails. The old waterman interest was im- 
mediately up in arms, fighting for its vested rights, 
which were threatened with destruction. As soon as 
the steam-vessel had made its successful trial trip, a 
very pretty allegory appeared in the local journals. A 
sea-serpent was glowingly described, which had been 
seen off Nahant. and Gloucester, and which had evidently 
come there for the purpose of devouring all the small 
fish in the place. This fanciful narrative was received 
as a grave record, and thus probably the first sea-serpent 
story took root in the public mind. 

Story number two was not long in making its appear- 
ance, and this time in the neighbourhood of Long Island 
Sound. An active young fellow, who had become weary 
of ploughing the land, bought a little sloop, of about fif- 
teen tons, and resolved to try his luck in ploughing the 
waves. He named his vessel the “ Sea-Serpent.” She 
was mostly employed in carrying country produce to the 
New York market, and in bringing manure back, and 
sometimes passengers, when any offered. This boat was 
on her way from Maroneck Harbour, towards the city, 
and was met by another sloop from that place, a short 
distance from City Island. The captain of the latter, on 
arriving at home, was eagerly interrogated by a quiduune 
for news. 

“ News?” said the captain, “wal, I guess I can pile 
you up that, anyhow. I’ve just seen the sea-serpent !” 

The quidnune was eager for more details, and he got 
them. The captain, (alluding to the barrels on deck,) 
described how he had seen the bunches on the animal’s 
back; how high its head, (meaning its bowsprit,) was 
out of water; how its black and white colours, (meaning 
its painted waist,) were arranged; how he saw the lash- 
ing of its tail, (meaning the motion of the boom in gibing, 
as she was going along before a fair easterly wind); and 
how it was going at the rate of from five to six knots an 
hour, which made all white before it, (meaning the foam 
at the bows). The good man took the joke in real 
earnest, and told it, with the usual additions, to a friend 
who was fond of writing. The latter immediately drew 
up a solemn and formal account of the wonder, which, 
after going an extensive round amongst the newspapers, 
was finally embodied in the before-mentioned book. of 
a learned society. 

“It was about this period,” says Dr. Mitchell, “that 
I received from Boston an ichthyological production in- 
closed in a letter respectfully written, and with postage 
paid, submitting to me whether that article was not a 
piece of the sea-serpent’s hide? It had been found on 
the shore of the region which the alarming visitor fre- 
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quented, and was supposed to have been separated from 
his body by one of the musket-balls which had been fired 
at him, and washed ashore. To this serious communi- 
cation I returned for answer that it was simply a portion 
of skin with closely-adhering scales, belonging to the 
bony-scaled pike, an inhabitant of the Atlantic Ocean.” 

So much curiosity and excitement were now raised 
about the sea-serpent, that he was the one topic of con- 
versation in every circle. Like “spring-heeled Jack,” 
who frightened all London a few years ago, hundreds of 
people came forward to swear they had seen him. So 
many people declared this, that at length it was con- 
cluded to fit out an expedition, with a select crew, under 
the command of Captain Rich, expressly for the purpose 
of catching the monster. Many days were consumed 
without meeting with any success, and at length a crea- 
ture was seen, which some of the men on board professed 
to recognise at once as the sea-serpent. They hunted 
this game with much vigilance and patience, until they 
got near enough to harpoon it. When taken on board, 
it turned out to be a fish of the great mackerel family. 
After the capture of the fish, the persons who so readily 
recognised it as the sea-serpent in the water, now 
changed their minds, and were as positive that it was 
not the famous reptile. The unfortunate man who had 
secured the prize, and who expected to be made a hero 
of, was loudly abused for attempting to impose a horse- 
mackerel upon the company as the genuine sea-serpent. 

The next story pictures the monster swimming in 
Lake Ontario. A coasting navigator, somewhere between 
Kingston and York, had several times during his trips 
observed among the islands and rocks, something that 
appeared to be a long animal with curves upon the back 
resembling lumps, or humps of black and white. He 
told this story to many acquaintances, by whom it was 
spread far and near, and promised to make a closer 
survey of the monster on his next voyage. He kept 
his word, and was astonished to see the supposed ser- 
pent flying over his head. It turned out to be a 
speckled mother-duck with a numerous brood of young 
ones. They swam in a line, with the parent bird at 
their head, and as they rose and fell, presented an 
appearance so like that ascribed to the sea-serpent, that 
the captain, though a wary man, would have solemnly 
declared that he had seen the famous reptile. 

The sixth and last old sea-serpent story is claimed by 
Lake Erie. One of the coasting vessels, navigated by 
three men, as she was steering eastward from Detroit, 
discovered something afloat on the inner side of the 
islands called “the Sisters.” When the vessel arrived 
at its destination, the crew reported the vision at the 
tavern and the printing-office, as the genuine monster. 
The printer eagerly wrote a paragraph on the subject, 
and inserted it in his paper, in which it travelled far 
and wide. The sheriff of the county, a sensible man, 
heard of the wonder, and conceiving that he knew as 
much about the lake as any person whatever, went on 
board the vessel, full of curiosity, to make a semi-official 
inquiry into the mystery. He found only one of the 
men on board, and this witness was at once cross-ex- 
amined. The sailor soon got confused, and entangled in 
a mass of contradictions. 

“I don’t take kindly to this sort o’ thing,” said the 
sheriff, “by a long way, and I guess you ought to be 
ashamed of cramming our people with these yarns.” 

“ Wal,” returned the sailor, “I guess I ought, and if 
you'd just hold on a minute I'll tell you all about it. 
When we sighted these islands, we passed a dry tree 
afloat, an’ taking the root for a head, some knots on the 
trunk for knobs or bunches, an’ the top for a tail. we 
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just thought we'd turn the whole thing into a go. 
serpent.” 

“A very shameful deception,” replied the indignant 
sheriff. 

“Wall,” again said the sailor, “I don’t altogether gee 
it in that light, either. I guess this lake’s as much 


entitled to a sea-sarpent yarn as any other.” 

After all these mistakes, deceptions, allegories, ang 
wilful perversions, most persons will admit that the 
gambols of porpoises, the slow movements of basking 
sharks, and the appearance of baleenopterous whales, al] 
of which have fins on their backs, may have given rise 
to a belief in sea-serpents. 





MALVERN DONKEYS. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 


TR!” said the 
old gentleman, 
“I should 
scarcely have 
known the 
place.” 

We were 
seated on the 
eastern side of 
the Malvern 
Hills, on that 

. grassy plateau 
>| which the Wor- 
k © cestershire 
Beacon thrusts 
N.., out from St 
\sys'Anne’s Well; 
<3 and, with our 
ag k backs to the 
camera obscura, we were looking down upon the pleasant 
watering-place of Great Malvern, and over the rich 
scenery that spread its fantastic carpet between us and 
the faithful city, and far away beyond it, until the bright 
mosaic of its design was obscured by the smoke of “the 
black country.” 

The old gentleman had not visited Malvern for thirty 
years, and, naturally enough, had found some changes. 
These he bemoaned as innovations and not improvements. 
Even Scott’s restoration of the Abbey Church could not 
please him; (“I like the old places best, sir.”) Nor the 
pretty new rooms at St. Anne’s Well; (“ Gimcrack, sir; 
much better let well alone, instead of destroying old 
associations.”) Nor the hundreds of bright-looking villas 
that had sprung up all around the hills, but more espe- 
cially in that central portion of the town which lay imme 
diately at our feet; (“ Destroy the rusticity of the place, 
sir!”) He even found fault with the hydropathic esta- 
blishments, and, with a full consciousness of his own 
wit, suggested that a brandy-and-water cure system would 
be far more sensible. But what annoyed him most was 
the railway, which had drawn its lines across the fair face 
of the landscape, and had given over the once select 
watering-place into the hands of the profane vulgar. 

On this particular day, (it was the 11th of July, 1861,) the 
trains were whisking backwards and forwards amid the 
hop-yards and orchards at half-hour intervals, and landing 
thousands of excursionists near to the two huge hotels 
that were so rapidly developing themselves at the Link 
and Great Malvern. In the afternoon of this day Blondin 
was to go through his performance; and so magnetic 
were his attractions, (reaching even to the iron districts,) 
that a greater number of people were congregated 12 
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Malvern on that day, than had ever been known or heard 
of in the history of the town. The excursionists had 
taken the place by storm from an early hour in the morn- 
ing, and by noon the streets and hill paths were well- 
nigh impassable. 

“ When I came out of the ‘Foley Arms’ this morning, 
sir,” said the old gentleman, “I could scarcely belicve my 
eyes. There was a crowd of people, and half were eating 
pork pies, and half were drinking out of stone bottles. 
I couldn’t believe that I was in Malvern. Who'd ’av 
thought of railways and excursionists to Malvern thirty 
years ago; much more of that mountebank yonder?” 
and the old gentleman waved the landscape glass that he 
had just purchased at Burrows’, in the direction of the 
field where Blondin’s performance was to take place. It 
was on the other side of the railway, about half a mile 
below the hill, near to that old-fashioned house of Picker- 
sleigh, which -every sketcher who tarries in Malvern 
makes a point of transferring to his drawing-block. But 
although the old gentleman was so indignant at Malvern’s 
fashionable prestige and pork-pie-hatted young ladies 
being interfered with by pork-pie-eating excursionists, 
yet, when five -o’clock came, he was again seated upon 
the same spot, and levelling his landscape glass in the 
direction of Pickersleigh, where a little acrobat was seen 
walking and tumbling (apparently) through the air, over 
a sea of upturned faces. 


And were these the Malvern donkeys of which you 
were about to tell us? No, my cynical friend; these 
are merely prefatory remarks, although they have 
brought me to the qnadrupedal subject of my discourse. 
For the old gentleman, fixing his eyes upon the obnox- 
ious presence of the Blondin excursionists, who were 
swarming up the hill’s steep sides, some on donkeys and 
mules, and some on shank’s pony, again gravely said, “I 
assure you, sir, that I shouldn’t have known the place, if 
it had not been for the hills and the donkeys.” 

Yes, the donkeys! they are among the unalterable fix- 
tures of the place. Even the Abbey Church has changed 
its skin under the renovating scalpel of Scott, but the 
donkeys and their hides are as rough and ready as when 
the present century dawned. Although the whims of 
lexicographers have excluded them from dictionaries, ad- 
mitting in their stead the less familiar ass, yet at Mal- 
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vern the donkeys have held their own in defiance of asses 
and dictionary makers. The only change they experience 


is that of increase of numbers. Malvern and its donkeys 
are simultaneously developed. As in other articles of 
traffic, so in this, the demand creates and regulates the 
supply ; and, if Malvern has any local trade that is pecu- 
liarly its own (apart from landscape glasses, hydropathic 
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ginger-bread, Gully loaves, and Holywell water), itis in don- 
keys. Whether it was from a fellow-feeling, or that I was 
unwittingly carrying out pythagorean doctrines, I know 
not, but certainly, during the fortnight that I spent at 
Malvern, in the month of July last, my attention was more 
than usually drawn to the “ oppressed race,” and many 
hours of my time were devoted to an investigation of the 
statistics of the local trade. 

I. heard of a worthy gentleman who was called “ the 
donkey’s friend,” because he laboriously endeavoured to 
instil principles of humanity into the hearts of the young 
donkey-drivers; and it was a sobriquet of which a man 
might be honestly proud. The Malvern donkeys are 
certainly “thwacked” much more than is needful, and I 
am not without my suspicions of pins being somewhat too 
freely used in connection with the extremities of the 
donkey and the driver’s stick; but, saving these facts 
and suspicions, I am glad to say that the donkeys are 
well cared for, and receive better treatment than did 
Peter Bell’s steed. Whether or no this is to be attri- 
buted to the exertions of the (one can scarcely say phi- 
lanthropist, so let us say) humane individual just alluded 
to, or to the necessity of the donkeys being well cared for 
to enable them to endure the hard work of the season, I 
know not. Anyhow, the donkeys are the gainers, and 
so, undoubtedly, are their proprietors; for, any beast 
that is well fed and humanely treated, will in the end 
be cheaper, because more serviceable, than one that is 
half-starved and brutally beaten; and it could be wished 
that costermongers would take this low view of the case, 
if they are not able to take a higher one. The donkeys 
are stabled during the night, and have a mouthful of hay; 
during the day they receive three feeds of oats, beans, 
bran, and chaff; and after every journey they are in- 
dulged with a complementary feed. On their way down 
from the hill-top they can also snatch a few minutes’ 
browse on ferns and thymy grass; so that, on a busy 
day, they have as many feeds and snacks as a monthly 
nurse, and are kept well up to their work. Thus, they 
are not stinted in their food, and the mediation of their 
tender-hearted riders can save them from gratuitous 


thwacks, if not from surrevtitious vins. 
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I am afraid, however, that on excursion days the 
riders are not filled with sympathetic feelings towards 
their donkeys, and, provided that they “go” well, care 
little by what means their progress is quickened. On 
the “ Blondin day,” for example, the poor donkeys had 
need of many snacks in addition to their usual feeds, to 
keep them up to their work. ‘ We was at it from morn- 
ing till night,” said a boy-driver to me the next day, 
“and they all on ’em wanted to canter. Scursionists 
allus does want to canter. One chap clapped a pair 0’ 
spurs on, and wouldn’t take ’em off, though I told him 
I should tell the perlice. It was much as ever I could 
do to keep up.” 

“I suppose you held on by the tail, like your com- 
panion, yonder,” I said, as I pointed to a mule in full 
eareer, over @ tolerablly level portion of the hill-path. 
The driver had holdof the mule’s tail, either to steer 
him in the right way, or to aid his own progress. The 
rider was a venerable pedagogue, who was looking as if 
he thoroughly enjoyed these Malvern recreations of a 
country schoolmaster. The sheep, browsing amid the 
fern, gorse, and fox-gloves, looked up as he clattered 
past, with ing of the astonishment that his own 
boys might have felt, could they have seen their teacher 
in such an unwonted position. 

“ How many times did your donkey go up the hill 
yesterday?” I asked. “Twelve,” answered the boy. 
“ And did you go up every time with him?” “No, but 
I went up cleven. So-and-so went up thirteen.” On 
making further inquiries, I found that the majority of 
the donkeys on the Blondin day went up the hill ten or 
twelve times. Some of the women made as many as 
eight ascents with their donkeys. A mule would go up 


the hill as many as. fifteen times a day. By the “hill” 


is here meant that portion of the mountain-range (for 
the Malvern hills are really more mountainous in their 
character than many hills of greater altitude) called 
“the Worcestershire Beacon.” Its actual height is 
1444 feet, but the zigzag path to its summit is two 
miles in length. The riders of the mules and donkeys 
usually dismount when they arrive at the summit, 
(where they are stranded in a high gale of wind, amid 
a heap of women and children, who are possessed with 
the one idea, that they must forthwith require ginger- 
beer and geological specimens, in the shape of hard 
biscuits and stones,) and their steeds are then dis- 
missed, and taken down the hill by a shorter route, 
which is but little more than a mile. The boys are 
not allowed to mount the donkeys on their return 
journey, and although they frequently evade the law, yet 
they cannot ride very far, for fear of meeting with one 
of the women proprietors, who would inform against 
them. Thus a donkey and its driver, who make ten 
ascents in the course of the day, will have to walk 
thirty miles up and down the steep side. of a lofty 
hill. It is well, therefore, for all parties that such 
a day’s work is the exception and not the rule; and 
though I could scarcely believe that a lad could have 
gone through an amount of hill-walking that may have 
qualified him for the Alpine Club, yet, from the agree- 
ment of my many informants on the subject, I have no 
doubt but what the donkey-boy’s statement of his eleven 
ascents, (i. e. thirty-three miles,) was strictly correct. 
When the rider pays for his steed, the driver always 
asks for a gratuity for himself; and, as his request is 
usually complied with, the more journeys he makes, the 
more coppers he receives. The donkey-proprietors do 
not pay the boys in money, but in lodging and food; 
“and the missusses does us very well,” said a boy to 
me, “and gives us the best of vittles; clseways we 
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couldn’t do the work on the scursion days.” The only 
distinction of treatment, therefore, between the boys and 
their donkeys is, that the latter receive the kicks, ang 
the former the halfpence. The riders’ donations form 
the worldly wealth of the donkey-boys, and the prospect 
of “tips” doubtless lightens their labour. But it js 
fortunate, both for drivers and donkeys, that excur- 
sionists do not more frequently pour into Malvern in 
such numbers as on the Blondin day, “the likes of 
which,” as the drivers with one accord assured me, “ wag 
never known since Malvern was a town.” 

The charge for a donkey up to the top of the hill js 
ninepence, though a shilling is usually demanded. The 
charge for a mule is eighteen-pence, though more may 
be asked and less taken. If the rider should wish to 
ride back, half price is charged for the descent, and a 
quarter of an hour is allowed for him to study the 
glorious panorama seen from the summit df the Beacon. 
The mules, together with a few ponies, are kept exclu- 
sively for gentlemen, and are therefore saddled and 
bridled accordingly. The donkeys are reserved for the 
ladies and children, and are provided with side-saddles, 
whose antiquity and lack of repair are judiciously con- — 
cealed by snowy cloths placed over the saddles. These 
saddle-cloths, therefore, like whitewash in ruinous coun- 
try churches, serve the useful office of hiding a mul- 
titude of faults. A few of the donkeys are provided 
with panniers for those little trots who cannot be trusted 
to hold on to the pommedls ; and for these double-barrelled 
donkeys double price is charged. Malvern is a famous 
place for children, and they could be brought to few 
healthier spots for their rambles, scrambles, gambols, and 
donkey-rides. Eminent physicians have pronounced the 
air on the Malvern hills to be superior to that of the sea 
side; and (says Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton, in his “Con- 
fessionsof a Water Patient,”) “when I see some tender 
mother coddling and physicking, and preserving from 
every breath of air, and swaddling in flannel her pallid 
little ones, I long to pounce upon the callow brood, and 
bear them to the hills of Malvern, and the diamond 
fountain of St. Anne. With what rosy faces and robust 
limbs I promise they shall returm. Alas! I promise and 
preach in vain—the family apothecary is against me, and 
the progeny are doomed to rhubarb and the rickets.” 
Those mothers who consider the steepness of the hills 
to be fraught with danger to their “callow brood,” can 
send them out upon the Link common, or to the unin- 
closed chase between Great Malvern and Malvern Wells, 
where fresh air and donkey rides can be simultaneously 
enjoyed. 

Although the paths are so steep, yet the summit of 
the Worcestershire Beacon can be readily reached on 
wheels; and some of the donkeys, and many mules and 
ponies, are employed for the wheel-chairs and light 
carriages that form one of the distinguishing features of 
Malvern. A donkey-carriage to hold one costs two 
shillings for the ascent; a chair to hold two, four shil- 
lings; and a mule or pony carriage in which three 
people may ride, costs five shillings. The driver leads 
his beast, and I never heard of any accident, although at 
the steepest portion of the ascent, the contemplation of 
a faux pas on the mule’s part, gives rise to uneasy 
emotions in the breasts of nervous ladies and gentlemen, 
who are too infirm, stout, or proud to be carried up the 
hill on mule or donkey-back. On the other hand, I 
have seen a donkey whose fair rider has pulled up 
order that she may look at the view, or have a glass of 
water from the St. Anne’s fountain.. I have seen that 
unpolite steed deliberately Jay himself down, and, as 
soon as his fair rider has slipped from her seat, roll 
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upon the ground and playfully contemplate the new 
aspect of affairs from his inverted position. But such a 
contretemps, however disagreeable to the rider, may, on 
the donkey’s part, arise from mere forgetfulness or ex- 
uberance of animal spirits. 

I have frequently heard it said, and indeed have seen 
it written in the “Three Weeks in Wet Sheets,” that in 
riding upon the hills, if you left a donkey to itself, it is 
so sagacious, that it would always stand still when it 
came to the most attractive points of view. NowI have 
had an intimate acquaintance with Malvern donkeys for 
very many years past, and I never knew them to be 
guilty of this stereotyped anecdote of animal sagacity, 
unless the donkey-boy and his goad had fallen consider- 
ably in the rear, and a tempting cluster of ferns was 
close under the donkey’s nose; in which conjunction of cir- 
cumstances, the rider had better resign himself to a con- 
templation of the landscape; for it would be hopeless to 
expect to be able to report progress of the donkey until 
the well-known voice and stick once more urged him 
forward. As a rule, if the boy keeps up to his work, the 
donkey does the same, and bores on steadily towards 
the top of the hill, pushing against his fellow donkeys, 
and expecting everybody to move out of his way. This 
pertinacity is far more likely to cause an accident than 
any lack of sure-footedness: and, in July last, I saw two 
very narrow escapes. In the one case, a young lady was 
riding down the hill mounted upon a gay horse, when 
she encountered three female donkey-riders, whose don- 
keys were all abreast, and forced her horse off the path 
on to the steep and slippery hill side. Happily for her, 
she had a good seat, and her horse had good legs and 
temper; but a worse rider and a gayer horse would have 
been placed in a very awkward position. ‘The other 
case was that of a gentleman who had driven to the top 
of the hill in a basket-carriage drawn by a pair of ponies, 
and, on his way back, was blocked by ascending donkeys, 
which caused such a to do and commotion, as I should 
fancy would be a warning to him never to repeat his 
experiment. 

Before a donkey proprietor can take up her (for she 
is generally of the softer sex, who drive the hardest bar- 
gains) station on the hill, she has to obtain the sanction 
of the town commissioners, who grant her a licence, for 
which she pays the yearly tax of two half-crowns for the 
driver and the donkeys, and assign her a position on 
the hill. The chief stations are on the Victoria Drive, 
and at the entrance of the Winding Valley, between the 
Beacon and the North Hill. At the hill stations there 
are sixty tax-paying donkeys, four licensed mules, and 
two ponies. Besides these, there are mules and ponies 
kept at private stables in the town, and near to the 
Victoria Drive; and other donkeys are stationed at the 
Link, Malvern Wells, and West Malvern. To each 
donkey there is a driver; women, boys, and a few girls 
attend to the donkeys, and young men and boys to the 
ponies. No sooner have visitors commenced their 
ascent of the hill than they are beset with donkey-drivers 
and their cries :—* Want a donkey, my lady?” “A don- 
key for the little girl, ma’am ?” “ Nice side-saddle, miss!” 
“Saddle mule, sir?” “Nice Shetland mule, sir ?” ete. 
And if you hear a driver say to a loutish-looking young 
man who is ascending the hill with a pretty girl, “ Want 
a donkey for the young lady, sir?” you can reply, if you 
are of a sour and cynical form of mind, “Cannot you see 
that she has one already ?” 

The donkey-drivers have numbered brass badges hung 
round their necks, and their donkeys have corresponding 
badges affixed to the forehead-bands of their bridles, 
Which are decorated with ribbons, and frequently bear 
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the donkey’s name. This name is usually the “ Royal” 
something or other; and the regal adjective had its 
origin in a kindly act of the late Queen Dowager. She 
had ridden up the hill on a donkey named “ Moses,” and 
at the conclusion of the ride she presented to the woman 
who had accompanied her a sovereign and a half, the 
former being for the use of the woman, and the latter to 
be laid out for the benefit of “Moses.” But the pro- 
prietor of “ Moses” had a favour to beg of her Majesty. 
“ Please your Majesty, give a name to my donkey?” So 
her Majesty did what other majesties have been gra- 
ciously pleased to do, she gave a name to a donkey; and 
“ Moses” was thenceforth known as “ the Royal Moses,” 
and very soon died of a surfeit of royalty, for he was so 
liberally patronized that he was fairly ridden to death. 
His name, however, is still retained, like the name of a 
founder of a firm who has long since passed away and 
been forgotten: there is now more than one “Royal 
Moses,” although the origin of the name is beginning to 
be lost in the mists of tradition; for, when I asked a 
donkey proprietor why her donkey was so named, she 
replied that she did not know, “ unless,” she added, as a 
bright thought struck her, “ it was because of the Victoria 
drive.” But another and older lady (who figures in the 
initial cut) well remembered the circumstance, and told 
me that the good Queen Adelaide sent her donkey-driver 
a handsome whip, and that the old woman made “a nice 
mess 0’ money,” and took it with her to Worcester, where 
she lived and died in genteel retirement. 

The greater number of the Malvern donkeys pretend 
to trace their genealogy from the “ Royal Moses,” and 
prefix the regal adjective to their names. This gives 
rise te odd examples of the bathos of nomenclature ; for, 
not only do we meet with “the Royal Joshua,” and 
“the Royal Abraham,” but also with “the Royal Polly,” 
and “the Royal Dick.” Illustrious names have to go 
through the ordeal of popularity, and “ Prince Albert's ” 
merits as a “goer” are severely critised in comparison 
with the paces of the “Duke of Wellington.” It is 
amusing to hear the titled animals’ merits discussed in 
phrases which owe their oddity to the improper use of 
the proper names. 

Many virtues have been attributed to Malvern don- 
keys, some of which would appear to have been promul- 
gated by two-legged donkeys; such as the passing of a 
child three times under and over the donkey’s back, to 
eure its whooping-cough—a charm practised in Worces- 
tershire within the present year, and, as the parents 
alleged, with complete success. The hairs from “the 
eross” on the donkey's back are also believed to possess 
a magical power when worn round the neck, stitched up 
in a little silk bag. But asses’ milk possesses real 
virtues ; and, as among the century of donkeys who live 
within the shadow of the Malvern hills, there are sure to 
be one or two who have lately added to the population of 
donkeydom, those Malvern visitors who stand in need of 
asses’ milk can be provided with it much more readily 
than was the present writer, who, not long since, tra- 
velled 150 miles, and then traversed London from end 
to end ere (by a tucky accident) he had discovered that 
there was but one spot in the great metropolis where 
the peculiar article of which he was in quest could be 
obtained.* But Malvern visitors who need’ asses’ milk 
can readily procure it, if they make their wishes known 
at the confeetioners, or to that old lady at the Abbey 
Gateway, who (now in her eighty-sixth year) presides 
over game and green-grocery, and still announces herself 





* It may save much trouble to others to give the address :—~Mrs. Daw- 
kins, Purveyor of. Asses’ Milk to the Royal Family; 66, Bolsover Street, W.. 
New Road. 
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as “ Sausage-maker to her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent.” 

If I did not believe that the very best kalydor for a 
Malvern beauty is the fresh air and free exercise upon 
the hills, and that her best bath is one of pure Malvern 
water—even “the douche” if she can bear it—I might 
recommend asses’ milk as an outward application, and a 
wash for the complexidn. For, does not classical history 
tell us that Poppza, the beautiful wife of the Emperor 
Nero, in order to preserve her beauty was not content 
with the then fashion of smoothing her skin with 
pumice-stone, blanching it with chalk and white lead, 
making it blush with vermilion, and preserving it 
(though “ pickling” it would be the more correct term) 
with cosmetics, washes, thick pastes, and ointments, 
but was wont to bathe in the milk of five hundred asses, 
who were kept, and daily and duly milked for that pur- 
pose. It was of no avail, however: her beauty could not 
spare her from her brutal monster of a husband; and, 
one day, when he needed a new excitement, he kicked 
her until she died. 

Were her five hundred donkeys also sacrificed, I won- 
der ? or left to die that natural death which was denied 
to the lady to whom they had lent an added charm. 
But this is a speculation; and it is also another specula- 
tive inquiry whether donkeys ever do die a natural 
death. Who ever saw a dead donkey? Wherever the 
donkeys go, it is certainly not into the dictionaries, where 
only asses are found. 

Yet, once in my life I did see a dead donkey, and it 
was a Malvern donkey. During the winter season, the 
Malvern donkeys are turned out upon the hills and 
waste ground to pick up their livelihood amid the scenes 
of their summer labours; and it was on an early day in 
spring that I was riding on the top of the Hereford 
Mail, and, as we were galloping over the common 
between Malvern Wells and Great Malvern, the coach- 
man suddenly said, “ Look there, gentlemen! I have 
driven on this road more than twenty years, and I never 
saw such a sight as that before.” And he pointed with 
lis whip to a donkey lying stiff and dead among the 
patches of gorse. It was a sight which would have 
drawn from Sterne copious (printed) tears ; but the coach- 
man contented himself with the remark that it was the 
rummiest go heeverseed. “A dead donkey, think o’ 
that!” he said; and I have no doubt but that he was of 
Mr. Weller’s opinion as to the immortality of donkeys, 
for he remained buried in deep thought until we had 
pulled up at the Belle-Vue, and the last words I heard 
him address to the book-keeper were, “A dead donkey, 
if you'll believe me.” 





THE EARTH WEIGHED IN HARTON COAL-PIT. 


BY EDWIN DUNKIN, ESQ., F.R.A.S., SUPERINTENDENT OF THE OBSERVING © 
PARTY. * 


Welcuine the earth! Let not the reader consider that 
our modern philosopher, musing in solitude in his gloomy 
subterraneous chamber, 1260 feet below the surface of 
the earth, is to be classed among the astrologers or al- 
chymists of old, seeking the solution of an impossible 
problem ; but rather let him at once understand that the 
experiments, a brief and popular explanation of which 
forms the subject of the present article, are founded on 
the true and unerring laws of the universe, designed in 
infinite wisdom, and which are never known to fail. It 
may be true that before the astronomer is enabled to 
determine the mass, density, or weight of the earth and 
planets, mathematical and arithmetical investigations of 
the highest order must be performed; still, unless his 
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reasoning be guided by a basis, or ground-work, obtained 
from numerous experiments on the effects produced by 
the action of those powerful natural laws brought into 
existence by the hand of an all-wise Creator, all his calen- 
lations must undoubtedly lead to imperfect conclusions, | 

One of these natural laws—the force of gravitation—is 
the basis on which the pendulum experiments depenj, 
as a means of determining the average density and weight 
of the solid and liquid matter composing our globe, 
This subject has been a favourite one with many scien- 
tific men of modern times, for the question is one of the 
most important of astronomical investigations. The 
density and mass of the earth being known, the values 
are used as the units of comparison in relation to other 
celestial objects, giving the corresponding densities, etc, 
of the Sun, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, and all other bodies 
composing the solar system. 

It is not, however, the purpose of the writer to enter 
into the theory of this intricate problem, because, were 
he to do so, the subject would be quite unintelligible to 
the majority of readers of a popular periodical; but, not- 
withstanding this, the pendulum experiment is of itself 
sufficiently interesting and important to warrant a brief. 
description of the methods adopted in the observations 
made at the Harton Colliery under the direction of the 
Astronomer-Royal. 

So great an uncertainty has been felt with regard to the 
internal constitution of our globe, that an eminent phi- 
losopher of -the present century has actually ventured 
an opinion that the earth must be a hollow sphere, with 
a thin crust, or shell, the inside being filled with light. 
It appears, however, much more rational to consider 
that, as the inner parts are pressed together by the ex- 
ternal weight, the interior is more dense than the rocks 
near the surface. To discover the average, or mean 
density of the whole of this matter, has been the object 
of several important experiments. We shall, however, 
only allude to them in as few words as possible. Dr. 
Maskelyne’s observations on Schehallien, a mountain in 
Perthshire, were celebrated as the first trustworthy at- 
tempt at the solution of the problem. They were made 
in the latter part of the last century. The Cavendish 
experiment, first tried by Mr. Cavendish in the beginning 
of the present century, and subsequently by M. Reich, 
of Freyburg, and Mr. Francis Baily, of Tavistock Place, 
London, has given important results. Later still, ob- 
servations have been made on Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh, 
by a surveying party of Royal Engineers, under the 
direction of Sir Henry James. 

The observations of the Astronomer-Royal on this sub- 
ject have always consisted in ascertaining the amount of 
the variation in the force of gravity at the top and bottom 
of a deep mine, by means of simultaneous observations 
of the oscillations of a free pendulum at each station. 
This method appeared so important to Mr. Airy, that, 
whilst a resident at Cambridge, in 1826, he undertook, 
in company with his friend Dr. Whewell, the present 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, the task of at- 
tempting to solve this important question in one of the 
deepest tin mines of Cornwall, by a series of pendulum 
experiments. After some consideration, Dolcoath mine, 
near Camborne, was selected as the most favourable of 
all the English mines for such an experiment. No defi- 
nite result was, however, obtained, owing principally to 
the great difficulties experienced in ascending and de- 
scending so great a depth by a long series of ladders, 
generally placed perpendicularly. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, some progress was made, when an accident 
occurred, which suddenly put a stop to the proceedings. 
It appeared that when some part of the apparatus had 
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to be raised from the bottom of the shaft to the surface, 
the packing (from some unexplained cause) ignited, and 
partly by burning, and partly by: falling, the essential 
instruments were destroyed. 

Though this unfortunate failure was sufficiently dis- 
heartening to deter an ordinary observer from a repeti- 
tion of the experiment in the same place, Mr. Airy, being 
convinced of the importance of the observations if suc- 
cessful, determined to make one more trial, taking ad- 
vantage of the assistance of several private friends, who 
volunteered to take a part in the experiments. This 
was in 1828. On this occasion, the principal difficulties 
which troubled the observers in 1826, were to some ex- 
tent got over, but others unforeseen occurred, one of 
which was a change in the forms of the pendulums. 
The anxiety on this account was, however, fast disappear- 
ing, measures having been taken to obviate the defect, 
when the labours of the observers were suddenly stopped 
by what is called a “fall” in the mine. Though the 
general fall did not exceed a few inches, yet it was suffi- 
cient to cause an interruption of the miner’s work over 
a considerable portion of the underground workings. It 
appeared that large masses of rock had been detached 
from their places, causing an interference with the work- 
ing of the machinery for pumping the water, the effect 
being such an accumulation of the watery element, that 
the lower station was soon flooded, and the observers 
were actually “drowned out.” So ended the second 
mine experiment. 

After the second attempt, the ending of which was as 
abrupt as the first, the use of the pendulum as a means 
of determining the density or weight of the earth re- 
mained in abeyauce until the year 1854, when Mr. Airy, 
the Astronomer-Royal, who had never entirely banished 
the subject from his mind, again formed an expedition, 
on an extensive scale, for the solution of this very inter- 
esting problem. Twenty-six years had elapsed; but in 
this interval of time a new science had sprung up into 
practical importance, and which had recently been incor- 
porated in the daily duties of the Royal Observatory. 
A necessary, and a very important part of the preceding 
operations, cousisted in comparing the clocks at the top 
and bottom of the mine, by the use of chronometers. In 
Cornwall it was found necessary to attach them firmly to 
a man’s body, the assistance of the hands being required 
in ascending and descending the ladders. In 1854, 
however, by arranging a system of galvanic signals be- 
tween the two stations, many possible inaccuracies were 
avoided, which, in addition to the saving of personal 
labour, tended in no small degree to the success of the 
experiment, 

The Astronomer-Royal, before nominating his staff of 
observers, visited the northern counties of England, for 
the purpose of selecting a coal-mine suitable in every 
Tespect to the requirements of the experiment. It was 
necessary to decide on one of the deepest, being in a 
convenient position near some town, which could be 
made the head-quarters of the observing party. The 
deepest mines in the Durham coal-field are near the 
coast; for example, Monk Wearmouth colliery is consi- 
dered the deepest of all, and would on that account 
have been suitable for selection; but it is situated too 
near to the coast—in fact, the workings extend far under 
the sea. The disadvantages arising from this would 
probably affect the final computations to a greater extent 
than could be compensated by an extreme depth from 
the surface. Harton pit, the spot which was ultimately 
selected for the experiment, is situated about two miles 
from South Shields, and also from the coast. It is re- 

puted to be the next in order of depth in that locality, 
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the principal shaft being sunk about 1260 feet from the 
surface. The reader can scarcely conceive the extent of 
the workings of this mine. They are connected with 
those of St. Hilda pit, included within the town of South 
Shields. Some idea can be formed of these subterrancous 
passages when it is stated that the total length of the dif- 
ferent excavations is estimated by some to be eighty miles, 
and that some cuttings are upwards of three miles in a di- 
rect line. The underground rooms in which the pendulum 
experiments were made were situated a short distance from 
the bottom of the principal engine-shaft, which was the 
only route for the observer when proceeding to his du- 
ties. The ascent or descent was made in a kind of iron 
frame-work, called a “ cage,” in which the coal trams are 
conveyed from the bottom of the mine to the top. This 
cage is conducted by slides, or guides, firmly fixed to 
the brattice-work in the shaft, forming, in fact, a species 
of vertical railway, the motive power being a steam-en- 
gine on the surface, near the mouth of the pit. The 
time occupied in the ascent or descent was generally 
rather less than two minutes. The indescribable sensa- 
tions experienced by strangers, who for the first time 
are suddenly plunged into an abyss of utter darkness, 
going one scarcely knows whither, can only be felt by 
those who have at some time of their life made similar 
descents. This peculiar feeling gradually disappeared 
from the minds of the observers, long before the conclu- 
sion of the experiment. 

The reader can easily comprehend the superiority of 
Harton pit over the mine in Cornwall, in the respect of 
communication from one station to the other. Indeed, 
no person can be aware of the extraordinary fatigue felt 
by a visitor to a deep copper or tin mine in Cornwall, 
unless he be personally acquainted with the exhausting 
uphill work, to which he is bound to submit before 
reaching the surface. The writer of this paper has on 
several occasions mingled in the Cornish mines with 
the miner engaged in his subterranean work; but,. 
though many years have now passed away, anything but 
pleasurable feelings still exist, when the remembrance of 
a journey of an hour and a half, up ladder after ladder, 
placed almost perpendicularly, occupies his thoughts. 
Compare this with the two minutes of the Durham coal- 
mine, and consider how much human strength is daily 
wasted in the former. Of late years, however, several of 
the principal mining companies in Cornwall have adopted 
many mechanical contrivances for the convenience of the 
miner, but.it is believed that in the majority of instances 
the men have no other resource but the almost perpen- 
dicular ladder. 

The Astronomer-Royal being perfectly satisfied with 
the eligibility of Harton pit as the locality for the third 
mine experiment, considered that the next important step 
was the selection of a party of professional observers 
—gentlemen whose daily duties would be a sufficient 
guarantee of their familiarity with the use of instru- 
ments of delicate workmanship. The magnitude of tle 
scheme of observations was so great, that six ebservers- 
were required to carry it out without unnecessarily 
overworking the staff. The Royal Observatory alone 
could have furnished the number required; but it must 
be borne in mind, that when any important investigation 
is undertaken by the Astronomer-Royal, though it may 
occupy the time of several assistants, the additional labour 
must not interfere with the daily observations of the 
moon and planets, etc., which cannot on any account 
be dispensed with, even for alimited period. Two assist- 
ants were, however, taken from the Observatory staff, 
and the remaining four were lent from different Observa- 
tories in England. The gentlemen selected, were Mr. 
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E. Dunkin and Mr. W. Ellis, from the Royal Observa- 
tory; Mr. N. R. Pogson, from the Oxford Observatory ; 
Mr. G. C. Criswick, from the Cambridge Observatory ; 
Mr. G. Riimker, from the Durham Observatory; and 
Mr. G. H. Simmonds, from the Red Hill Observatory. 
The superintendence of the party and of the observations 
was intrusted to Mr. Dunkm. The Astronomer-Royal, 
whilst commenting on the labours of his staff, on a pub- 
lic oceasion, at South Shields, remarked that “a finer 
set of observers was never collected; and, should the 
experiment be successful, the success must be ascribed 
to the unwearied and well-directed exertions of these 
gentlemen. Under the vigilant care of Mr. Dunkin, and 
the zealous efforts of all the members of the party, the 
operations of every kind went on with the greatest regu- 
larity and accuracy; and perhaps it is not too much to 
say, that no work of observation, requiring the co-opera- 
tion of numerous observers, has ever been effected in a 
more systematic manner. At all events, I consider that 
the resuli of these experiments will decide on the appli- 
cation of the pendulum to this purpose: if it fails now, 
there is no hope that it can ever be used successfully 
again.” 

The Astronomer-Royal arrived at South Shields on 
the 26th of September, 1854, the apparatus having been 
sent some time previously. The iron tripod stands, for 
the support of the pendulums and clocks, were mounted 
in both stations by Mr. Airy, before the arrival of the 
observers. Friday, the 29th of September, was devoted 
to a rehearsal of the experiment, in the presence of the 
Astronomer-Royal, who on the following day returned 
to Greenwich, leaving all in the charge of the superin- 
tendent of the observations. The actual experiment 


began on Monday, October 2, continuing (Sundays ex- 


cepted) till Saturday, October 21. On Monday, October 
23, the Astronomer-Royal again visited the mine, and in- 
spected the instruments at both stations as finally used, 
after which they were dismounted. 

Apartments were provided for the party at the Golden 
Lion Hotel, King Street, South Shields. The comfort 
of the observers during their singular occupation was 
much increased by the uniform kindness of the principal 
inhabitants of the town, whose hospitality on several 
occasions can never be forgotten. 'The hand of private 
friendship was, however, not alone held out to these 
scientific strangers; but, at the conclusion of the experi- 
ment, a sumptuous entertainment was given to the 
Astronomer-Royal and his observers, by the Mayor, at 
which flattering toasts were proposed by the principal 
men of note in the neighbourhood. In short, the resi- 
dence of the observers in the locality was one of great 
personal gratification from beginning to end. 

In briefly explaining the method of observation carried 
on at the mine, it is proper to state here, that the object 
of this paper is not to enter into the theoretical elucida- 
tion of this important problem, nor into any explanation 
respecting the actual force of gravity acting on a pendu- 
lum when in a state of vibration, farther than to say, 
that the result required from these experiments is the 
amount of the variation in the gravitational force at thetop 
and bottom of the mime, and to assume that the increase 
of force at the bottom is owing to the greater density of 
the earth in the interior than at the surface. When a 
pendulum is drawn away sideways by the hand, it will, 
23 soon as it is released, return to its vertical position, 
which it will pass, to almost the same position on the 
other side. The foree which makes this return is the 
force of gravity, or the attraction of the earth pulling the 
hob downwards. Thus, at each vibration the gravitational 
force is exercised, until, from the density of the air and 
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other causes, the pendulum, after an interval of some 
hours, is again at rest. This supposes, however, that 
the pendulum is suspended im such a manner that fric- 
tion may be avoided as much as possible. In these 
experiments, two invariable pendulums were used, one 
of which was mounted in a building on the surface, ang 
the other almost vertically, 1260 feet below. The upper 
station, which was formerly a stable near the mine-office, 
was fitted up expressly for the experiment by the owner 
of the mine. ‘The soft ground was removed to a con. 
siderable depth, and the space filled with square stones, 
and finally paved with great flat stones, to give a solid 
bearing to the apparatus; additional walls and roof were 
added, the spaces between them being filled with non- 
conducting materials, to prevent great changes in the 
temperature. Gas was laid on, so that the observer had 
the power of increasing the heat if necessary. In the 
lower station, the floor of the solid rock was cut level 
and paved; brick walls were erected, a ceiling was put 
on; and in this manner three rooms were strongly 
made. 

In each station a firm iron tripod-stand was erected. 
On this stand the pendulum was suspended by means of 
@ projecting piece of hard stecl, one end of which was 
ground to a knife-edge. This edge rested on planes of 
polished agate, fixed in a frame firmly attached to the 
tripod-stand. By this arrangement very little friction 
can take place. Behind the pendulum an ordinary as- 
tronomical clock was placed. A small inclined disk, 
covered with gold leaf and illuminated by a lamp, was 
fixed to the bob of the clock pendulum. This illuminated 
disk was viewed by means of a small telescope, attached 
to a block in an aperture in the wall of the pendulum 
room. Immediately in front of the gilt disk, and pro- 
jecting from the bob of the free pendulum, a long narrow 
tail was suspended, the adjustment being made ‘in such 
® manner that when the two pendulums are at rest, the 
bright disk is invisible. Now, if the clock pendulum 
were made to vibrate while the free pendulum is at rest, 
the disk or its bob would be visible alternately on the 
two sides of the pendulum tail. A pair of cheeks of 
thin metal was inserted into the opening of the clock-case, 
through which the disk is seen, the narrow slit being s0 
arranged, that when the clock pendulum was vibrating, 
the disk could not be seen on either side of the tail. 
The apparatus im this condition was ready for use. If 
at this time the free pendulum be also made to vibrate, it 
can be easily perceived that when the two pendulums 
are not vibrating together, the illuminated disk is always 
visible when it passes the small aperture in the clock- 
case; but when the two pendulums are vibrating in 
coincidence, which always takes place at short intervals, 
then the disk is invisible. Now, it was the business of 
the observers to note by the cloek, simultaneously at 
both stations, the exact second of each coincidence shown 
by the disappearance of the disk from view. By this 
operation, the number of vibrations made by the free 
pendulum is easily ascertained. Before, however, these 
can be compared with the number of vibrations made by 
the free pendulum at the other station, a very important 
part of the experiment must be made, by the compariso® 
of the two clocks, with which the respective free pendulums 
are compared. It has already been stated, that in the 
Cornwall experiments, this comparison was made directly 
by means of chronometers carried up and down the mine, 
but that at Harton, galvanic signals were adopted. The 
success of the observations in the present mstance 1S 
owing in some measure to this precaution, for the com 
parisons were made as easily as if the two clocks were 
placed side by side. 
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The method of comparison was as follows:—A_ gal- 
yanometer, or ordinary telegraph needle, was placed near 
to each clock-face, in a convenient position for the ob- 
server to note the time of deflection of the needle. In 
the upper station, a battery of twenty-four cells was 
connected by insulated wires with the galvanometer. 
These wires passed through the works of an auxiliary 
time-piece, in which, by a contact made by pins fixed on 
one of the wheels, the galvanic current could pass through 
two springs, and then through the wires instantaneously 
to the coils of the two galvanometers. The auxiliary 
clock had the power of- making a signal in this manner 
every fifteen seconds. At pre-arranged simes, the two 
observers would note the clock-times at which the 
needles were deflected; and as the galvanic current per- 
formed its circuit instantly through. the wires which 
connected the two stations, the difference between the 
upper and lower clocks could be found with the greatest 
accuracy. 

But the object of the experiment is to determine how 
much the free pendulum at the upper station has gained 
or lost on the free pendulum at the lower station. This 
comparison can, however, only be obtained indirectly by 
determining in the first place how muck the free pendulum 
has in each case gained over the clock pendulum; and 
knowing, by the galvanic comparisons, how much one clock 
pendulum gained over the other, then the gain or loss, 
or in other words the excess of vibrations made by one 
free pendulum over the other, is easily determined. Of 
course there are many minor, but necessary, precautions 
to be taken before a correct result ean be obtained; for 
instance, the temperature of the air, the height of the 
barometer, etc., must be registered, because the swing of 
the pendulum is considerably affected by the varying 
density and other conditions of the atmosphere. 

The method of observation followed during the course 
of the experiments, consisted of four independent series, 
the pendulums being interchanged at the end of each. 
During the first week twenty-six vibrations were observed 
at each station, each set occupying about four hours, so 
that incessant observations were continued during 104 
hours. Observations of the galvanic signals were always 
made at the beginning and end of each four-hourly set. 
Two observers were constantly engaged, one above and 
one below—the watch lasting twelve hours. The ob- 
servations continued day and night. At the end of the 
first week, the two free pendulums, with parts of the 
apparatus which might have some influence on the results, 
were interchanged. During the second week, as in the 
preceding series, the observations were made incessantly 
from Monday morning to Friday evening. On the 
Saturday, the pendulums, ete., were interchanged again. 
In the third week, the interchange was made during the 
night of Wednesday, and on Saturday evening the final 
observation was made. ‘These interchanges were neces- 
sary, to destroy any defect peculiar to the free pendulams. 

These scientific operations were carried on whilst the 
labourers at the mine were in full work. Indeed, it was 
no unusual circumstance to see several of these hardy 
pitmen resign their position at the mouth of the shaft, 
to allow the “philosophers” to descend in the cage to 
their mysterious chamber, discussing, meanwhile, many 
different opinions on the object of this curious enterprise. 
During the three weeks occupied by the experiment, 
nothing untoward occurred to interrupt the observa- 
tions; but on the day after the instruments had been 
removed, an accident occurred in the shaft to some of the 
lifting apparatus, which, had it happened in the course of 
the experiments, would have caused considerable delay, 
perhaps injuriously affecting the result. 





It has been already stated that the direct object of 
these experiments was to ascertain the amount of the 
daily acceleration of a seconds’ pendulum at the bottom 
of a mine, over another placed in similar circumstances 
on the surface ; and that the increased velocity attained 
at the lower station is caused by a greater force of gravity 
acting on the pendulum. Now, it was found from these 
experiments that this force of gravity was greuter at the 
lower station than at the upper, by about 75355 part of 
the whole force, and that its effect on the pendulum was 
such as to cause that at the lower station to make two 
and a-quarter vibrations a day more than the corre- 
sponding one at the upper station. 

Several other important considerations had to be 
taken into account before the final result could be ob- 
tained, giving the mean or average density of the earth. 
For example, the formation of the crust or shell between 
the two stations had to be completely investigated; the 
surface of the neighbouring country was surveyed; and 
the thickness of every stratum of earth, rock, coal, etc., 
was measured in the shaft. One hundred and forty-two 
different layers were found. Of these, the specific 
gravity of the principal strata was determined by Pro- 
fessor Miller of Cambridge. From these specimens, the 
average density of the earth’s crust at Harton is about 
two and a half times greater than water. 

After combining the amount of daily acceleration of 
the lower pendulum, with the specific gravity, etc., of the 
earth’s surface, according to mathematical principles far 
too abstruse for these pages, the globe on which we 
dwell was found to have a mean density of six and a 
half times greater than that of water. This result is 
somewhat. larger than those obtained from former ex- 
periments; but the Astronomer-Royal considers that 
“it is entitled to compete with the others, on at least 
equal terms.” 

From these researches, it is not difficult to determine 
the actual weight of the earth in pounds avoirdupois, 
knowing as we do the exact size and volume of our 
globe; but it is not the earth only which can be weighed 
in this manner, for, using its mass and weight as the 
units of measurement, the masses and weights of the sun 
and all the planets of the solar system can be inferred. 
That the knowledge of these masses is invaluable, it is 
only necessary to say, that the accurate predictions of 
the positions and motions of the heavenly bodies could 
never be performed without reliable data concerning the 
power of attraction which one body has on another, which 
power is regulated in a considerable degree by their 
masses. 





Original Fables. 


THE VICAR’S PEAS. 


Wuat a commotion there was on the top of the wal) that over- 


looked the vicarage garden! All the birds, from the blackbird 
to the blue tit, and even the little wren, were hopping, and 
running, and chirping, and chattering in a state of the highest 
excitement. 

“Friend Robert, have you seen it?” said the blackbird with 
gravity to a redbreast, who, in the midst of the confusion, was 
complacently admiring his legs. 

‘* What’s it like, Bob?” said a pert little bunting, hopping 
round in front of him. 

“ Like!” said the thrush (before the robin could answer), 
with a melancholy warble, “horror of horrors! Let me never 
behold such a sight again. I saw it from the apple trees in 
the orchard.” 

“Let us emigrate; pray let us emigrate,” said the wren, 
almost in fits. 

“There certainly will be mo remaining in such a land of 
harpies,” said the thrush, dismally. 
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“‘ What are they like? what are they like?” rose the cry on 
all sides. “Who has seen them nearer than from the apple- 
trees ? can no one describe them ?” 

“Gentlemen,” said a sparrow, advancing, “since no more 
worthy speaker comes forward, I presume to address you. I 
have seen them, and such asight! This morning very early, 
being well aware that the vicar sowed his peas yesterday, I 
called my family and a friend or two to go with me and pick 
up a few stray ones that might lie on the top. I have met 
with difficulties and dangers before now. I well remember 
how severely I was agitated by the vicaress’ old bonnet stuck 
on a stick, till I found out what it was; and it was some time 
before I grew used to the noise the vicar made with his gun, 
till it was happily ascertained that he never did any other 
harm than break the window with return shots; but little did 
I expect to encounter the horrible guard with which he has 
now sought to protect his peas. From side to side, from corner 
to corner, across and across they stretch, red, blue, yellow, 
white, black, every colour under the sun. We had scarcely 
arrived within sight of them when the wind arose a little; and 
whether it was that they rejoiced in the breeze, or were making 
merry at their expected vengeance upon us, I can’t tell you, 
but they danced up and down, and turned over and over like.” 

“Pray don’t go on,” said the wren. “Let us emigrate 
directly.” 

There was a general feeling in harmony with the wren’s 
proposition, and the blackbird was on the point of taking the 
votes of the assembly, when the blue tit (who had no mind to 
emigrate from his beloved peas till he was assured of the 
necessity, and who somewhat suspected the sparrow’s motives 
in thus spreading an alarm which would get rid of all sharers 
in the feast) inquired whether any one besides the last speaker 
had seen these ferocious monsters. 

No one had. 

“Pray,” said the tit, “ did you go quite close to them?” The 
sparrow confessed that he had. 

“* Did they attempt to bite ?” 

The sparrow said he did not stop to see. 

* Did you get any peas ?” said the blue tit. 

The sparrow, rather discomposed, replied, “ Merely a taste.” 

“Very good,” said the tit. ‘“ Friends, I am ready to head 
any of your number who will go with me to survey these 
monsters ; and, if you all decline, I shall go by myself. If 
yonder bundle of brown feathers escaped unhurt, and got ‘a 
taste’ of the peas too, I don’t see what is to hinder us from 
the same good fortune.” 

The robin, the bunting, the chaffinch, several others, and at 
last the blackbird, fell in with the proposal, the wren declaring 
she would wait in a hole in the wall till they came back again. 
They approached cautiously, and even the blue tit was at first 
startled by some turkey’s feathers suspended on a thread and 
dancing vigorously in the breeze ; but his courage returning, 
he made a bold advance, and, after a close survey of one or 
- two of the red and blue rags, finding he came to no harm, flew 
back to his friends and said, “ All right! the best-tempered 
little creatures in the world.” And the whole party were soon 
to be seen hopping under and over the long lines of the once 
dreaded enemy, and regaling themselves on the vicar’s peas. 

“John! John!” cried the vicar, “these scarecrows are of 
no use. I verily believe those thieves have been at the peas— 
mind you load the gun to-night ;” but it was of no use: very 
few peas did the vicar get that summe?. 


EFFECT FOR CAUSE. 


“Caw! caw! what’s the matter, neighbour ?” said one rook 
to another, building in the same tree. 

** Matter enough,” was the answer. ‘“ All my beautiful work 
that looked so clever yesterday, destroyed by the gales that 
blew last night.” 

“Caw! caw!” said the first, flying down to survey the rnin. 
“T should have been in the same plight, neighbour, if I had 
net been so snug in the fork of yon branch. Yours is a plea- 
sant place truly, if you are able to keep it.” 

“But I cannot keep it. Three times now has my labour 
been in vain. All blown down. Caw! caw! caw!” 

By this time many builders had gathered around the deso- 
lated nest. 

“Friends,” said one, sidling along a branch rather above 
them, “it is too bad: it is really a pity! Your hearts must 
have ached, as mine did, to see the ground of the avenue 
strewed with sticks and twigs, scattered about in dismal pro- 
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fusion, showing what the devastations of last night were; it 
is high time to put an end to such evils.” 

“Caw! caw!” cried the rooks. ‘‘ What are we to do?” 

“T will tell you,” said the orator. “Go to yon brazen bird 
on the top of the church tower. I have noticed, that whenever 
he turns his head to the willows, our nests are in danger, if 
they do not absolutely come down. Tell him plainly that if ho 
will look that way, we will peck his eyes out.” 

“Caw! caw!” said the rooks, and, rising in a cluster and 
wheeling round, they soon settled on the church tower. Tho 
weather-cock was staring hard at the north-east point, anj 
could not see them till they had marshalled themselves on the 
battlements in front of him. When they had finished theiy 
harangue of complaints, reproaches, and threats, he creaked 
out— : 

“He! he! he! Excuse me, gentlemen, but I should hayoe 
given you rooks credit for more wisdom. Break your bills if 
you please in pecking out my eyes. When you have done, you 
will be in the same place that you are now. If you could 
manage to lay hold of the north-east wind and punish him, you 
would gain your end, and I would turn round with pleasure; 
but as that would be a difficult business, the best advice 1 can 
give you is to go back and build where he cannot injure yon, 
or else to stay building till he has done blowing.” 


THE SNOW AND THE FLOWERS. 
“ How unkind !” murmured a golden crocus, as the flakes of 
snow fell fast and thick upon it. 

“How very unkind!” said a company of seedlings that were 
briskly putting up their little green heads, which the soft flakes 
soon covered. 

“ How unkind!” said the bronze buds of the lilac. “ How 
very unkind, just as we were opening to the sun, that shone 
so kindly on us;” and they complained till the fleecy burthen 
hid them one by one. 

And there was a white world. Then came the stern frost 
from the north, and the little fountains were sealed, and the 
snow over all things shone like a crystal case, and the bitter 
east wind raged fiercely, and all was silence except where its 
dismal voice was heard. But it was hushed at last, and the 
sun came gently forth, and the soft and genial west winds 
blew, and the streamlets were free again, and the crystal dis- 
solved, and the snow beneath sank quietly, gradually into the 
earth, saying to the complaining buds, and blossoms, and be- 
ginnings of green things, “ Farewell, I sheltered you from the 
stern frost, I protected you from the angry blast : my work so 
far is done. Now I go down to scften and enrich the earth, 
that you may be sustained and refreshed. When you have 
drunk in all its blessings, and are rejoicing in fulness of strength 
and beauty, remember me, whom you received with reproaches 
and endured with impatience, and acknowledge that he is the 
faithful friend that works to a good end.” 


THE DONKEY AND THE PACK-HORSE. 


“Turn the pack-horse into the field,” said the farmer, “and 
open the hay-fence for him. I shall have stiff work for him 
to-morrow.” So he was turned out and tethered to the hay- 
fence, which was left open that he might go in and out and eat 
his fill. 

A donkey that was in the same field came up to him and 
said humbly, “Is the hay nice, friend ?” 

“ Friend !” said the pack-horse, kicking up his heels, “ what 
do you mean? Know your place.” 

“T ask pardon,” said the donkey ; “ but as the field is bare, 
I thought if you’d a mouthful of hay to sparé—a rough bit 
that wasn’t so pleasant—you might favour me with it.” 

“ Keep your distance !” said the pack-horse, again throwing 
up his heels. ‘ Do you take me fora donkey like yourself, that 
you think we are to eat together ?” 

Next day the pack-horse was taken from the field, and laden 
with sacks of wool till his back was ready to break. 

“Friend,” he groaned out to the donkey, who had tho 
curiosity to look through the gate at him as he went down the 
road, “Couldn’t you—should you mind—just carrying one of 
these sacks for me ?” 

“ Dear sir,” answered the donkey, “I hope I know my place 
better, after the lecture you gave me yesterday, when 1 wanted 
a little of your hay. I wouldn’t take the liberty of attempting 
to share in your work, and I can assure you I’ve no greater 
wish to be a pack-horse to-day than you had yesterday to be 4 
donkey.” 





